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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
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WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsL—E Communism 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
v. 

Y marriage,” says Blackstone, “the husband 
and wife are one person in law; that is, the 
very being and legal existence of the woman is sus- 
pended during the marriage, or at least is incorpora- 
ted and consolidated into that of the husband.” 
— Upon this principle of a union of person in 
husband and wife depend almost all the legal rights, 
duties and disabilities that either of them acquires 
by the marrixge.” What are the disabilities ac- 
quired by a woman when she passes from the sta- 
tus of a feme sole to that of a feme covert, is the 
object of our present inquiry. As may be inferred 
from the above extract, there are some disabilities 
which do not depend upon the principle of a union 
of person in husband and wife. The law is plastic 
and accommodating in some respects, and if one 
reason will not answer to support that which is 
held to be lawful in a given case, another can be 
furnished, even though it may be inconsistent with 
the former, which however may be good enough for 
another case. The first disability of married wo- 
men which will be stated, is an exception to Black- 
stone’s principle of union, etc., and arises from the 
principle which has been illustrated at length in for- 
mer articles, namely, that the wife is property, and 
though in some sense a person, is at most an infe- 
rior person belonging to the husband and acting 
under his compulsion. Thus it is that at common 
law she is disabled while in the company or pres- 
ence of her husband from committing crime. A 
few exceptions to this rule exist, which will be named 
in their proper place. ‘ 


be 


The reason of this was, and still is ( for the prin- 
ciple exists and is fully recognized in criminal juris- 
prudence to this day), that she is supposed to be 
under his coércion, acting by his command—a com- 
mand which the law required her to obey. Strictly 
speaking it may not be true that marriage takes 
from the woman any legal capacity for crime that 
as a feme sole she possessed. “It places her toward 
her husband,” says Bishop, a writer on criminal law, 
“under certain obligations of obedience, affection 
and confidence, and in consideration and return for 
which it allows her this indulgence, that if through 
constraint of his will she carries her duty of obedi- 
ence to the extent of doing unlawful acts, she shall 
not suffer for them criminally.” So, in the first place, 
actual constraint imposed by the husband on his 
wife will relieve her from the legal guilt of what- 
ever crime committed in his presence. Before the 
time of Elizabeth no exception can be found to this 
rule that coércion of the husband excuses the act 
of the wife. After that time, treason and murder 
were held to be exceptions, as was said, ‘‘on ac- 
count of their enormity.” Bacon, in his “ Law 
Maxims,” says that “ the wife can neither be prin- 
cipal nor accessory by joining with her husb.nd in 
a felony, because the law intends her to have no 
will; but again, “if the husband and wife join in 
committing treason, the necessity of obedience 
does not excuse the wife’s offense as it does in fel- 
ony.” The distinction arose from the considera- 
tion that her allegiance to her king was higher than 
her allegiance to her husband. 

And again, whatever of a criminal nature the 
wife does in the presence of her husband is fre- 
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sumed to be compelled by him and she will be 
excused on proof of that presence, unless evidence 
be given to rebut the presumption of coércion, as 
that though present he was a cripple or demen- 
ted and incapable of coércing her, or that she was, 
notwithstanding his presence, the only active party, 
and did in fact act from her own free and uncon- 
trolled will. And if the act be commenced in his 
presence, though the beginning of it was in his 
absence, it is within the excuse of compulsion. 
On this principle in the time of George 11, a wo- 
man had been convicted for carrying an implement 
of escape to her husband in prison, and the judges 
deeming the conviction unwarranted, recommended 
her to a pardon as having acted under his legal 
coércion, though the fact was, that she had only 
procured the instrument by his direction. In an- 
other early case, a wife went from house to house 
uttering and passing base coin, and her husband 
accompanied her but remained outside, and it was 
held by the court, that her acts must be presumed 
to have proceeded from his coércion. In another 
case felons came to the house of a man and his 
wife ; and she knew them to be felons but he did 
not; both of them received and harbored them 
contrary to law, but it was held that she was not 
guilty, coércion being presumed. But, as stated, 
the proposition that coércion is presumed from the 
presence of her husband, does not apply to certain 
crimes by reason of their peculiar nature ; such 
are treason, murder, and perhaps robbery, though 
the last exception is not well settled, and also 
certain offenses said in the law books to be “ pecu- 
liar to the female sex,’”’ such as keeping brothels 
and other disorderly houses. In treason, etc., it is 
considered that their enormity overrides the duty 
of obedience and affection which the wife owes to 
her husband. In the keeping of brothels, etc., no 
especial reason is given why coércion should not 
be presumed from the presence of her husband, 
except, as above stated, that those offenses are 
“ peculiar to the female sex.” It is hard to tell 
what is meant by that (inasmuch as a brothel could 
not well be kept without men to frequent it), unless 
the old lawyers forgot their gallantry and meant to 
intimate that in other cases the moral power of 
woman would keep her from crime unless coérced ;_ 
but in this class of cases it should be presumed 
she was ready and willing to commit them, and no 
theory of coércion was necessary to account for 
her obliquity. With these exceptions the legal 
rule wherever English law prevails, is that the 
command of her husband excuses in a feme covert 
what would be a crime in a feme sole. 


From another point of view the peculiar relation 
subsisting between husband and wife makes it im- 
possible for her to commit some particular offen- 
ses. For example, in Englind where the carrying 
on of a trade without certain qualifications, is an 
indictable offense, she cannot be indicted either 
alone or jointly with her husband for “ exercising a 
trade not being qualified ;” for the exercise of it is 
his inlaw. If she were qualified as a feme sole 
the qualification passes to him by marriage and the 
exercise of the trade thereafter, is his, though she 
does the act. So, she cannot commit the offense 
of receiving and harboring a felon, by receiving 
and harboring her husband, though she knows he has 
committed a felony and is escaping justice, because 
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she has no legal right to separate herself from her 
husband, a thing which she does when she refuses 
to receive him, and being legally bound to receive 
him she cannot commit the crime by receiving him. 

Other minor matters of this sort might be 
enumerated, but the above sufficiently illustrate the 
principle of law referred to. Another disability 
of coverture wherein the wife is considered to be 
an inferior person, and acting by his compulsion, 
relates to the execution and acknowledgment of 
deeds conveying lands. At common law in the 
earliest times she could not make a deed, and deeds 
shown to be made by a wife were declared void be- 
cause she was supposed to be under her husband’s 
coércion. Afterward, a mode of conveying lands 
was invented by /evying a fine, so called, which 
was, by prosecuting between the parties who 
wished to pass the title to lands, a fictitious 
suit in court, by which the title was taken by judg- 
ment of court from one party and given to the 
other: and if the party from whom the title 
passed had a wife, she was made a party to the 
suit, and an examination was had of her separate 
and apart from her husband by the court, to learn 
if her act was voluntary and without compulsion 
from him, and this being so certified and entered 
of record, the conveyance was good against her. 
In process of time in England, and at last in most 
of the United States, by statute, married women 
were empowered to convey any dower or other in- 
terest they may have in lands, by joining with their 
husbands in the deed; but at the same time it is 
necessary that the officer taking the acknowledg- 
ment required by law, shall not only certify that 
the signing and sealing was acknowledged by the 
wife to be her free act and deed, but also that he 
examined her separate and apart from her husband 
and made knewn to her the contents of the instru- 
ment, and that upon that examination she declared 
that she did voluntarily sign, seal and acknowl- 
edge the same witLout fear or compulsion of her 
husband, and that she is still satisfied therewith. 
Deeds not so acknowledged and certified are void 
as to the wife. In some States this whole theory 
of compulsion as to deeds, is abolished; but in 
most of them it is still the law. 

For the same reason of being supposed to be, 
under the compulsion of her husband, a married 
woman could not at common law, unless under 
special circumstances; devise lands, of which she 
was the owner, by will. Even if her husband gave 
his consent in form she could not make a devise of 
lands so as to be effectual against her heirs, and if 
her husband died before she did, her will made be- 
fore his death was not rendered valid unless she re- 
published it afterwards. These observations are 
not applicable to a married woman’s power over 
lands settled to her separate use. As to such linds 
she could act as a feme sole unless restrained by 
the terms of the settlement. 


Before enumerating the disabilities of coverture 
which depend upon the legal principle of «sion of 
person in husband and wife, one may be noticed 
that is mutual to them; that is, they are not al- 
lowed to give evidence for or against each other. 
Blackstone says this was “partly because it is 
impossible their testimony should be indifferent, 
but principally because of this union of person. 
One maxim of law is that no one shall be al- 
lowed to be a witness in his own cause, and if 
husband or wife should testify for the other it 
would contradict this maxim because they are one 
person ; and another maxim is, nobody is bound 
or required to accuse himself, and if they testify 
against each other it would contradict this,” for 
being one person in law the testimony of the wife 
against the husband would be but himself against 
himself. Other writers and judges have found the 
reason of the exclusion in the confidence of the 
marriage relation, but it is plain that this could 





only apply to evidence of facts learned in confi- 
dence. To the honor of the law one exception 
may be stated. If the husband committed an 
offense directly against the person of the wife, no 
one else being present, she was not remediless on 
account of this disability. In such cases the com- 
mon law allowed her to testify against him, that 
another maxim might not be violated, that “ no 
man shall take advantage of his own wrong.” 
T. 


WORSHIP. 


{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HAT is it? Is it prayer, vocal or si- 

lent? Is it church service? Is it 
singing and praise? Is it penance and self- 
torture? Is it solitude and contemplation? 
What is worship?’ The answer is important, 
for, in deciding its meaning we decide that 
which expresses the highest act of which we 
are capable, that which relates us to the infi- 
nite. 

Worship, then, as we would define it, is the 
incense, the fragrance arising continually from 
a happy soul. It is the heat of our enthusi- 
asm for God—the vibration of his life in our 
hearts. By this we mean that something ac- 
tual, like the perfume of a flower, or like the 
heat of a flame, or like the tone of an instru- 
ment, emanates from the activities of a good 
life, in a manner that is grateful and pleasing 
to God. This is a continual process, is not 
dependent on seasons or ceremonies, but is 
the constant law of our being. “Not in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, but in spirit 
and in truth,” is the real act of worship. 

By this definition work is worship, or the 
immediate occasion of it. The work of en 
thusiasm—-the work of inspiration, which calls 
out all our soul-and-body energy in deeds of 
truth and love, sends up the noblest flame of 
incense to heaven. Exercise of the body, in 
harmony with true heart-purpose, is no draw- 
back to worship, but is its helper. Sitting on 
seats in church, is but half worship at best. 
The mind may be devout; but where is the 
remainder of the man—the body, the passions, 
the susceptibilities? These ought all to join 
in the hosanna of happy adoration. The 
Shaker method of securing the codperation of 
the body by dancing in their worship, has a 
glance at truth in it. But whatever the ordi- 
nance may be, there is no worship without en- 
thusiasm; and there will not be any sustained 
enthusiasm in a mode of worship from which 
the body is excluded. 

If enthusiasm is necessary to worship, then 
also its greatest accessory is union. One stick 
will hardly make a fire. Pile on the sticks if you 
want the surging flames to ascend. The spirit 
of worship, whether in labor, in meetings or 
in private meditations, leads to social unity. 
If the codperation of the body with the soul 
is necessary to complete the worship of the 
individual, the joining of two souls and bodies 
again doubles its power. Man is a dual being, 
is not complete of himself. Hence sexual fel- 
lowship is simply the rounded and integral or- 
dinance by which the heart can best express 
its highest devotion and worship to God. The 
unity of all men and women in work, in play, 
in joy and love, must be the final chorus that 
will blend the worship of earth and heaven. 





BACKWARD GLANCINGS. 
XVIII. 


OON after the receipt of the letter from J. 

published in our last chapter, the sister 
whose conversion we mentioned returned home. 
She wrote to J. while he remained in New 
York, and enclosed in her letter a substantial 
love-token. During the few weeks of her stay 
with us she gave evidence of a genuine change 
of spirit. She met in the circle of believers 
in Putney a lady who had formerly been 
haughty and ambitious like herself. As lead- 
ers and rivals in society there had been some- 
thing like jealousy and coldness between them. 
The power of truth had swept away their pride, 
and love and humility had taken its place. One 
of the first things my sister did was, by con- 
fession of her fault, to seek and obtain recon- 
ciliation with this lady. In less than a month 
she sailed for Trinidad in the West Indies, 
with her husband. Her departure was some- 
what sudden, and the change from the loved 
associations of her youth to a foreign home 
and a dangerous climate made her look to God 
for direction. As she opened her Bible the 
morning she left, the first text her eye fell upon 
was, “If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me.” “This,” said she, “is 
my promise!” 

Before she left Putney she received the fol- 
lowing letter from J: 

New York, May 4th, 1837. 

DEAR SISTER J :—Your letter came to hand 
this morning, and I assure you it was more valua- 
ble to me than the money it contained, although I 
had just spent my last sixpence. 1 am persuaded 
that your reconciliation to the gospel ot Salvation 
from Sin will finally reconcile you to my conduct ; 
and I commend you most hopefully to God and to 
the word of his grace tor a knowledge of the way 
of truth, without the least concern for your views 
of my character. I doubt not that I am as great a 
wonder to myself as I am to you, and the time has 
been when I was ready to murmur at the Lord’s 
dealings with me, because I understood them not. 
It seemed as if he had determined to make me as 
hateful as possible in the eyes of the world! My 
best apology for the offense I have given you and 
others is this: During the past three years I have 
not been my own master. The God whose I am 
and whom I serve is the proper respondent to every 
accusation against me. Zo me he has fully justi- 
tied himself in respect to my works, and in due 
time I know he will satisfy every honest mind. I 
cannot now attempt a vindication of myself, for a 
big book would not suffice for such an undertaking. 
I will only say that in my own consciousness I am 
the reverse of a false prophet—viz., a sheep in 
wolf’s clothing. 

J., I love your masculine, independent tempera- 
ment ; only give it full scope, by setting the whole 
world at naught for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ, and you and I will yet be happy 
together. but Oh, beware of pride, self-will, inde- 
pendence in respect to God. Bea giant against 
the world, but be a new-born babe toward God. If 
you would find a secure resting-place, seek a per- 
sonal and familiar acquaintance with God, not 
such an acquaintance as you attain with great men 
by history, but such as you have with your husband 
by daily intercourse. To kuow God is eternal life. 
Jesus Christ has so reconciled the world unto God, 
by assuming our nature, that we may draw nigh to 
him, not as serfs to an emperor, but as children toa 
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father. We approach him bya voluntary move- 
ment of our hearts, and we find him where we leave 
the world. If you would be the bride of Christ, 
you must take the lover's leap—a \eap from the 
hights of the haughtiness of this world into the 
ocean of the love of God. If sucha leap seems 
too formidable, take the testimony of one who has 
tried it. I tell you, there is no danger and no diffi- 
culty. When the deed is done you will wonder 
that you made yourself so much trouble about it. 
Toreceive and confess Christ boldly before men, 
seems like a Sam Patch exploit; but who would 
not choose it rather than be driven over the Niag- 
ara of death unwillingly and in the dark ? 

I have been in this city about four weeks. Soon 
after I wrote home last I sent a line to Finney and 
received a friendly answer, requesting me to visit 
him. I spent a day with him, and was much pleased 
with his spirit and conversation. He roundly as- 
serted that I was not crazy; so you see I have one 
heavy endorser. Sson after, Mr Green, an elder 
of the Tabernacle, and a minister by the name of 
Beman, visited me, and invited me to this city. I 
boarded at Mr. Green’s until about a week since, 
when he left the city. Since then I have boarded 
at the corner of Clark and Spring streets. As 
bank-stocks sink, my stock rises. I am now in bet- 
ter business than I have been in for three years, 
finding new customers and friends almost daily, and 
increasing my joy in the Lord. I shall stay here 
till after the anniversaries, and how much longer 
the Lord knows. I love to live at the center of 
business, and I think New York will be my home 
for the present. 

I see Leavitt calls mother a “godly mother in 
Israel.” I have seen Leavitt, Burchard, Latour- 
ette and others. 


Yours truly, J. H. Noyes. 


TORONTO. 


TORONTO AND ITS RELATIONS TO CANADA—DI- 
GRESSION ABOUT TREES AND THEIR PLANTING 
—TORONTO UNIVERSITY—GOLDWIN SMITH. 





ORONTO, pleasantly situated on the north- 
west shore of Lake Ontario, is the chief city 
of the Province of Ontario in the new Dominion of 
Canada. It is the commercial distributing center 
for a large territory, and is fast extending its lines 
of railroad communication with the Canadian in- 
terior. It is on the line of the famous Grand 
Trunk Railway, running from Sarnia on Lake Hu- 
ron, to Quebec and Portland. It is the eastern 
terminus of the Great Western Railway, commu- 
nicating with Niagara Falls and Detroit. A rail- 
road runs northwest to Collingwood. Another 
having its final objective point at Lake Nipissing, 
is penetrating the vast lumber regions beyond Sim- 
coe and Muskoka and on the “far Ottawa.” Bya 
branch of the Grand Trunk, Toronto also has rail- 
road communication with Goderich up the eastern 
shore of Lake Huron, and by the Toronto and 
Lake Nipissing road with Beaverton, Lindsay and 
Peterborough in the interior lake regions. 

The population of Toronto, say residents, num- 
bers over 70,000. There is much wealth. Few 
are over-burdened with it, but there is a large class 
who are well-to-do. There are some handsome 
buildings in the business part of the city, and in 
the newer sections and suburbs there are many 
tasteful residences and home grounds. I admired 
the good taste of the Torontonians in choosing the 
horse-chestnut rather than the maple as a shade- 
tree. When I was there in June the trees were in 
their glory of blossom and foliage, and the air was 
full of their pleasant Syringa-like perfume. We 
Americans have over done the maple planting busi- 
ness. Whenever we have wanted trees in our front 
yard, or by our roadsides, or along our city streets, 
we have planted maples, until the constant repetition 





of maples, maples, maples, hard maples, soft maples, 
black maples and silver leaved maples, has become 
a monotonous bore. The maple is a good shade- 
tree if used in subordination to others. As a lead- 
ing tree it is quite out of place. It is a rapid- 
growing tree, and this is perhaps a main reason 
why it has been so extensively and persistently 
planted—of handsome foliage, dark green in sum- 
mer and brilliant in autumn. But the tree asa 
whole lacks that strength and individuality of struc- 
ture and branching, which makes a lawn- or shade- 
tree, which is to be our constant companion, per- 
fectly satisfactory. It is too apt to be simply a 
straight trunk with a characterless mop or jumble 
of leaves at the top. Occasionally a grand speci- 
men occurs in some fertile location where living 
water can feed its roots. The trunk becomes vast 
and sturdy, the branches take on strength, and the 
great tree is a treasure and a joy. One such well- 
developed maple in its true place, is worth a thou- 
sand of the roadside, door-yard and lawn effemina- 
cies which are so common. Let us plant first of 
all trees which speak to us of strength, loftiness 
and grandeur. Then let us have trees of positive 
character and beauty, and remand the maple some- 
what to the background, to be used only in places 
of artistic fitness. 

But I am digressing. Toronto, in addition to its 
commercial importance in Canada West, is the 
headquarters of Protestantism and Protestant 
education in Canada. The Wesleyans have a 
stronghold here, and until recently the famous 
pulpit-orator Rev. Wm. Morley Punshon, has 
been a sort of Wesley and Beecher among them- 
Here is located also Trinity College, an Episcopal 
institution. Then the most important of all the edu- 
cational institutions of Canada, Toronto University, 
is here. The buildings of this University are the 
finest in Canada after the Government buildings at 
Ottawa. Located in a natural park which has been 
laid out with winding carriage-roads and walks, 
with broad green lawns in front, the vast structure 
rises in massive grandeur, overlooking the city 
and the broad blue lake. The University is gov- 
erned by a Senate of thirty-eight members, one of 


, whom is Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Cornell Uni- 


versity at Ithaca, N. Y., and lately of Oxford 
University, England. Mr. Thomas Moss, an emi- 
nent lawyer of Toronto and Queen’s Counsel, is 
also a leading member of the Senate, and was made 
chairman at its recent Convocation. 

The annual Convocation or Commencement of 
the University took place on the roth of June. Hap- 
pening in Toronto on business that day, through 
the kindness of a thoughtful, esteemed friend, I 
had the privilege of attending the Commencement 
exercises. These were varied and enhanced in 
interest this year, by the presence of Goldwin Smith, 
and of Prof. Catherwood, of Edinburg. Goldwin 
Smith received from the University the degree of 
M. A., and afterward on the invitation of Mr, 
Moss, made a short address. Prof. Smith isa tall, 
slender man, with dark hair and complexion, and an 
air of culture and intellectual self-possession. He 
is said to be an interesting conversationist, and is 
very popular in society at Toronto. The finest 
part of his address was that in which he announced 
himself in favor of the connection and pursuit of 
religion with education, and was substantially as 
follows (I quote from the report in the Zorondo 
Globe) : 

He frankly said that he was sorry they could not 
have a religious university ; he did not mean dog- 
matic, but one whose motives were the deepest to 
which they could appeal, whether to encourage 
industry or to stimulate effort of any kind, and 
those motives he took to be religious motives. 
But in the present state of things they could not 
have a religious university. They should there- 
fore have a system of religious training within their 
own walls, and combine together to build up a 
really great institution, and at the same time to 





produce that atmosphere of learning and science 
without which intellect could hardly grow. The 
greatest university would be the best university. 
A great university alone would be a good university, 
and those who seceded from the universities on 
religious grounds would be consigned to irreligion. 
But if it was well that the nation should leave 
them free to do their own proper work unimpeded 
by any political or party interference, it was right 
also that they should study to meet the needs and 
religious requirements of the nation. They must 
remember that they lived in the nineteenth century, 
not in the middle ages ; that this was the age of 
science, and that this was the country of practical 
science. The human mind had opened up new 
fields of inquiry, and once more new-comers sought 
admission among the scientific studies. Let them 
welcome these heartily into the university. Let 
them not seat them at the gate and put them off 
with a dole of inferior honors, but invite them into 
the hall and seat them at the hospitable board. 
But let them not, on the other hand, seek to eject 
the ancient denizens. The antagonism was merely 
transitory. Men would find out in time that one 
study was the study of physical nature, and the 
other the study of humanity, and they must not 
forget while they studied physical nature that the 
proper study of mankind is man. 


It was to me an interesting event in this age of 
antagonism between scientists and religion, and of 
drift toward materialism, to hear a man so promi- 
nently connected with educational institutions in 
this country and Canada, declare against that an- 
tagonism and popular drift, and in favor of relig- 
ious training and a religious university. I think he 
is wise in his time so to think and so to speak. 

T. L. PB. 


KEEP THE SPIRIT. 





BY ADA ROWENA CARNAHAN, 


Through a garden I went straying, 
When the Sabbath bells were ringing ; 
And [ heard the sweet chimes playing, 
And I heard the wild birds singing. 
Joyously the sun was shining, 
Roses all were budding, blowing ; 
And the mole was undermining, 
And the bee was coming, going. 


Heavy laden with his treasure ; 
Flying hither, flying thither, 
Filling up his waxen measure 
Ere the rose should droop and wither. 


Through the garden I went straying, 
Gathering in my hands the roses— 

Gathering in my heart, and laying 
Up, some lessons earth discloses. 


But I felt an inward stinging, 
Of my conscience, that I wandered 
While the Sabbath bells were ringing, 
From God’s temple, and I pondered. 
Am I sinning, am I sinning ? 
Then the mole for his replying 
Labored on; his treasure winning 
Back and forth the bee kept flying. 


And I heard the Mighty Preacher, 
And grew happier and better 
As He taught me through each creature, 
Keep the spirit, not the letter. 
[Hearth and Home. 


If you sacrifice your life to Christ, it brings you 
into rapport with him, and admits into your life the 
flow of his spirit; not merely to dictate your acts, 
but to modify and direct your passions, and harmo- 
nize your desires with his. He sets before you 
his demands, and sways your desires into accord- 
ance with them, and so harmonizes your wishes 
with your duties. You cannot do this yourself, 
neither can the world do it for you; and no power 
but Christ can harmonize your wishes with what is 
demanded of you. You may stand where you 
please, and be as independent as you please, but 
still you are in a world where you have duties to 
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perform. There is a demand for action—for labor 
toan end. It is demanded and commanded, and 


no one can escape it. The laws of nature will 
compel you to do something ; and itis Christ alone 
that can harmonize your wishes, desires and tastes, 
with what you are required to do. It is Christ 
alone that can enable you to do as you please. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


TirzaAn C. MILLER, Enpiror. 
MONDAY, FULY 7, 1873. 


The question may be asked, how Christ can be 
in us, and how it is legitimate for us to confess the 
fact, without the evidence of direct consciousness. 
We reply, There are facts in physiology, connected 
with every motion of our bodies, that are as trans- 
cendental and mysterious as the fact of an indwell- 
ing Christ. 
muscle that contracts and causes the motion. We 
cannot believe and confess its existence on the 
ground of feelings ; we have to believe and confess 
it on the ground of scence, because anatomists 
have ascertained and described the fact. On simi- 
lar grounds we can believe and confess that Christ 
is in us. ‘The life isthe light of men,” though 
they do not know it. The Bible is a surer witness 
of what is true in our hearts, than any self-inspec- 
tioncan be. Unbelief stubbornly persists in taking 
the testimony of ignorant feelings, instead of being 
instructed by the God who made man, and knows 
all about him. 


FATHER NASH’S DOCTRINE. 


N the great revival of the last generation “ Fa- 
| ther Nash” was distinguished as the praying 
medium, while Mr. Finney was the principal 
preacher. In all revivals these two functions— 
praying and preaching—go together ; and it is ob- 
vious that praying, though less demonstrative, is 
the more radical of the two. We may therefore 
consider “ Father Nash” as the soul of the revival 
of his time. As such, his character and doctrine | 
are worth remembrance and study. In his last 
years, when he was sinking to his rest, worn out 
with revival work, he eked out the labors of his 
life by writing for the religious papers. The files 
of the Mew Vork Evangelist for 1830—32 contain 
more than forty of his articles; and at least thirty 
of these were on the subject of the “Prayer of 
Faith.’ We give below a specimen of his doctrine. 
The reader may call it his Aoddy. It was certainly 
the burden of all his writings, and the “one idea” 
for which he lived. He wore himself out in devo- 
tion to it, and the popular tradition is that he died 
upon his knees : 

THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 

God has promised all kinds of blessings in an- 
swer to prayer. This will appear from the follow- 
ing Scriptures: ‘All things whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” Matt. 
21: 22. “ Therefore, I say unto you, what things 
soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye re- 
ceive them, and ye shall have them.” Mark 11: 24. 
“And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will 
do it.” John 14: 13,14. “Again I say unto you, 
that if two of you shall agree on earth, as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
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them of my Father which is in heaven.” Matt. 13: | 


19. “If ye abide in me and my words abide in you, 

ye Shall ask what ye will and it shall be done unto 

you.” John15: 7. ‘Verily, verily I say unto 

you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name 
e will give it you.” John 16: 23. 

If these Scriptures do not prove that God will 
give all kinds of blessings to such as ask him, and 
in answer to their prayer, it is not possibie in the 
use of the English language, to prove anything. 





Anything, all things, whatsoever we shall ask, cer- 
tainly embraces each individual thing, and all the 
innumerable things that men can need—all that 
they can righteously wish or ask for—all that God 
can give. If there be meaning in language—in the 
language of Scripture; if God can speak to men in 
such a manner as to make them understand him, 
these things are so. Without calling every man by 
name, specifying everything that each and all can 
want; without naming every individual thing that 
God is willing to give, no promises, no declarations, 
could be made more plain. Nothing can be more 
sure. Jesus Christ preached these things—he died 
in confirmation of his doctrine, and sealed the truth 
of it with his blood. When he was dead, the Fa- 
ther confirmed the testimony of the Son by stretch- 
ing out his hand and raising his dead Son to life— 
by receiving him into heaven, placing him at his 
own right hand, and saying to the Son, “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever. Let all the 
angels of God worship him.” When this was done 
the “ Holy Ghost came down from heaven,” to con- 
firm the truth which Christ had spoken by teaching 
the same things, and by granting success to the 
doctrine. He came down to help and to teach the 
children of God how to pray, what to pray for, and 
to pray in them; helping their infirmities ‘‘ with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” These things 
continue to this day ; and while many have doubt- 
ed, and even denied these things, laboring to prove 
them untrue, others, under every circumstance in 
life, in sickness and in health, in prosperity and 
adversity, in peace and in persecution, at liberty 
and in prison, in life and in death, have found them 
literally true, and that in every age. They have 
known, and they still know by blessed experience, 
that these things are so. 


Prayer which will receive an answer from God, 
must be offered in the name of Jesus. This im- 


| plies faith in him—faith in the word of God ; for 
| no person can pray in the name of Christ without 


believing in him—without believing the word, the 
truth, the promise of God. Besides, we are ex- 
pressly taught that if we would so ask as to receive, 
we must believe. We must believe not only that 
God is, but “that he is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” Jesus requires that we 
should believe that we receive, or shall receive, the 
things we ask—the very things—the particular, the 
individual, the identical, the same things that we 
ask or pray for ; ¢hat and 7¢. It is only to believe 
that God will give the very things we ask for, to 
ask them in the name or spirit of Jesus, and he 
says ye shall have them. I know that some pre- 
tend that this is making faith to rest on nothing, 
and that it is presumption so to believe; but this 
is a false alarm—a dust that is raised to blind the 
eyes—an attempt to unbalance the mind—to divert 
the attention—to excite unnecessary fear or jeal- 
ousy, lest people in the exercise of common sense 
should come to the knowledge of the truth—take 
God at his word, and pray, and receive the very 
things that they pray for, as some actually do, as 
many used to do, when the apostles lived and taught 
the people how to pray. 

All that is necessary, at this time, to show that 
such faith is not presumptuous, that it rests on the 
promise of Jesus Christ, is to re-state the case. 
Jesus says, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
that will I do; if ye shall ask axything in my name 
I will doit.” The first thing to be done, is to be- 
lieve that he speaks the truth—that he means pre- 
cisely what he says—that he means to be under- 
stood literally—that he will do just as he says: this 
is the first thing to be done. _But this is not mak- 
ing faith to rest on nothing: it is simply believing 
the promise of Jesus Christ. This is building faith 
on the unchangeable word of the Son of God: and 
we do not need a better foundation for all the faith 
which we can exercise. The strongest faith—the 
utmost confidence of all holy creatures in the whole 
empire of God, rests on no better or surer founda- 
tion, than the plain promise of Jesus Christ. 

The second thing to be done, is to ask in the 
exercise of this faith. It is to pray, believing that 
the very thing or things which we ask will be done, 
given, granted. ‘Believe that ye receive them 
and ye shall have them—ye shall receive them— 
that will I do—I will doit” saith “ the Son of God.” 

The third thing to be done, is for Jesus to make 
good his word—to keep his promise—to do as he 
says he will. This he will not fail todo. He has 
kept his promise hitherto, and he may be safely 
trusted. But, by way of objection, it will be said 
many when praying for particular things, have had 
this faith, these raised expectations, and have been 
disappointed—their expectations have never been 
realized. But I answer, to say this and not to prove it, 








is saying nothing to the purpose—is begging the 
question—which is a very common thing in these 
unbelieving days, and often much easier than to 
prove it. To make this objection weigh anything, 
he who brings it must first prove that the persons to 
whom he refers, did fully and without “ wavering,” 
believe that they should certainly receive the thing 
or things for which they prayed. This is not easily 
done. Secondly, the vbjector must prove that 
those persons did pray for such and such things in 
the zame of Jesus Christ. This cannot be done. 
If they failed in either of those particulars, fullness 
of faith, and prayer in the name of Jesus, no wonder 
they received no answer; for they did not comply 
with the only terms on which Jesus has promised 
to answer prayer. 

Mr. Editor, absurd as it is, and strange as it may 
seem. such flimsy things as these are brought as 
weighty objections to the truth of the positive and 
oft-repeated promises of Jesus Christ, as though 
the men of this genertaion were wiser than he. 
But let us look at this. There have been many 
false Christs ; does this prove that Jesus is not 
the true Messiah? In the days of Paul there were 
false apostles—does this prove that Paul and Peter, 
James and John, were not true apostles? Or did 
the existence of false prophets prove that Moses 
and Samuel and David, and a multitude of others, 
were not true prophets? Many false gospels have 
been written, and some of them are now extant— 
do they prove that the gospel which we have re- 
ceived is not true? There have been many false 
professors—does this prove that there have been 
no true Christians? So also, if many have exer- 
cised false faith and have believed a lie, does this 
prove that nobody ever believed the truth ?—that 
no person has any true faith ? Many have prayed 
without faith (it is to be feared that many do now 
pray without faith), many have prayed and did not 
pray in the name of Jesus: they did not receive 
the things they asked, decause they asked amiss ; 
but does this prove that no man prays “in faith” 
—that nobody prays in the name of Jesus—that 
nobody receives the very thing he asks? And shall 
the watchman cease to proclaim the doctrine of the 
prayer of faith on the house tops, because many 
have abused it? or for fear that others will abuse 
it? Sir, I do think this doctrine should be studied, 
practiced, written, preached, till there is no more 


Jog about it. 


WHERE FATHER NASH FAILED. 


Undoubtedly the doctrine of prayer set forth in 
the foregoing discourse is the doctrine of Paul and 
of Christ, the doctrine of the Old Testament and 
the New, the faith delivered to the saints of all 
ages, the back-bone of the Bible! But the as- 
tonishing thing in Father Nash’s case is, that with 
this doctrine, clear as it was in his mind, and proved 
as it was in his experience, he never used it where 
he needed the benefit of it most, i. e., in the way 
of asking for a thorough cleansing of his heart, but 
lived and died in abject confession of sin. We have 
before us letters written by him to his children not 
long before his death, in which he doubles and re- 
doubles and piles up his accusations of himself, 
making out that he was a sinner of the deepest dye, 
scarcely out of reprobation, deserving nothing but 
hell. After reading his eloquence on the prayer of 
faith, one wants to ask him such questions as these : 

Why did you not first of all ask God to save you 
from sin? Was not this what you needed most? 
Was not this the very thing that the Holy Spirit 
was most likely and ready to help you to pray for? 
Is it possible that you were so engaged in praying 
for the conversion of others, that you never thought 
of the great blessing of salvation from sin for your- 
self? Or were you so taken up with external gifts, 
asking for utterance and wisdom to win souls, that 
you had no time nor thought for the gift of a pure 
heart and a good conscience? Did you imagine it 
impossible for God to purify you here in the body 
at once and forever ? 


What answer Father Nash might give to these 
questions from his present standpoint in the world 
of spirits, we cannot say. All we can answer for 
him is, that the churches and the revivals which he 
represented evidently were too deeply imbedded in 
the old doctrine of the inexpugnability of sin, to 
l allow of his seeing the true aim and end of his doc- 
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trine of the prayer of faith. So he died confessing 
himself the slave of sin, and the revival of which 
he was the praying center failed and came short of 
the millennium which it promised. 


Let Mrs. Grundy die; let my big neighbor go 
West; let Greeley die ; let Washington die; let 
Shakespeare die; let all the bards and sages die ; 
let them all go if they must—God is our under- 
pinning, and I guess we can stand awhile. A. B. 


CONVERSATION WITH A SHAKER. 


[During the visit of a Shaker friend who re- 
cently called on us, the following dialogue occurred : | 

Shaker.—\ have read some of your publications 
and through them have become deeply interested 
in your society. 

C.—How long have you been connected with the 
Shaker Community ? 

Shaker.— Twenty-four years. 

C.—Are you in good and regular standing in 
their church ? 

Shaker.—Y ea. 

C.—Do you hold any office under the administra- 
tion of the ministry ? 

Shaker.—Nay, not at present, but have been an 
Elder. 

C—And, pray, allow me to inquire, why are not 
you an Elder still? I judge you are not much 
beyond your prime. 

Shaker.—Nay, 1 am only forty-three. 

C.—How long is it since you were deprived of 
your Eldership ? 

Shaker.—A little more than a year. 

C.—May I ask what was the nature of your 
offense ? 

Shaker (hesitating a little)—You will under- 
stand that the Shakers are very strict as regards 
the relation between the sexes. Well, some of 
the members of our society look upon our rules 
respecting social matters as quite too rigid, be- 
lieving that the more laws the more wra¢h and the 
greater the temptation to violate them. And I, 
as an Elder, had considerable sympathy with the 
weaker ones on this point, and so ventured one 
day to broach the subject, for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, to one of the Eldresses associated with 
me. In all candor I said—“ Sister Martha, what 
harm would there be if we permitted a little 
more social freedom between the brethren and 
sisters, such, for instance, as a kiss, an embrace, 
an expression of mutual affection, such as are 
allowable between brothers and sisters in a well 
regulated family?’’ But sister Martha was so 
terribly shocked at the bare suggestion of the 
slightest departure from the Shaker code of morals, 
that she forthwith reported me to the ministry. 

C.—And what followed ? 

Shaker.—The ministry were very indignant and 
deposed me at once, allowing me no opportunity of 
explaining my motives or of making a defense. 

C.—And did you submit to the humiliation of 
being turned out,of office without a protest ? 

Shaker.—Yea, | thought that the better way. 

C.—Has there been no apology on the part of 
the ministry for their hasty action in cashiering a 
man who had served their cause so long and so 
faithfully ? 

Shaker.—Yea, and from sister Martha too, who 
has confessed that she might have misunderstood 
my motives. 

C.—Does not your church allow any personal 
contact whatever between the sexes ? 

Shaker.—Nay. , 


C.—What! not the innocent practice of hand- 
shaking ? 


Shaker.—Nay, indeed. St Paul says, “It is 
good for a man not to souch a woman.” 
C.—Yes, but he says also, “Gieet one another 





with a holy kiss.” Why don’t you follow Paul in 
that also? 

Shaker.—The Shakers claim the privilege of in- 
terpreting the Bible according to their own views of 
things. 

C.—That is to say, they take as much of Scrip- 
ture as suits them, and no more. 

Shaker.—Yea | suppose it amounts to that. 

C.—Did I understand you to say that it was the 
life-long work of the Shakers to conquer the flesh ? 

Shaker.—Yea, that is the fight we are engaged in. 

C—But your method of doing it don’t seem 
to work well, according to your own confess- 
ion. We have found that “grace and truth,” 
the confession of Christ and criticism, can ac- 
complish what the law cannot. Christ says, “‘ Who- 
soever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery already with her in his heart.” 
How do you get by that? Is there not a good deal of 
adultery of this kind among the Shakers ? 

Shaker.—Yea, you have hit us there. The Elders 
not unfrequently are obliged to rebuke persons 
sharply while at their meals for allowing their eyes 
to wander flesh-ward. 

C.—Now according to apostolic reasoning, ‘“ He 
who offends in one point is guilty of all; ” so that 
as long as you fail in conquering the eye, which can 
do a great amount of mischief in the service of the 
flesh, I cannot see how your victories over the flesh 
are to be gained. 

Shaker.—Some of our people are beginning to 
see that we make but little progress toward victory 
over our carnal nature. 

C.—Of how many members does your Society 
consist ? and are they increasing or decreasing ? 

Shaker.—We have about two hundred in our 
four families. During the late war we took in 
about one hundred and twenty, consisting chiefly of 
women and children, who joined for the sake of a 
home. 

C.—Are they still with you ? 

Shaker.—Not one in twenty remained with us 
five years. 

C.—Does not the future of Shakerism look rather 
discouraging to you? 

Shaker.—Yea, and it causes us some anxiety of 


' 


“mind. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Monday, Fune 30th—The farmers got in 
their first considerable lot of hay to-day. The 
crop is not more than half as heavy as usual, 
owing to the cold spring and drought. 

—The busy fruit season is upon us. Hulling 
berries for the fruit department, hulling berries for 
company dinners, and hulling berries for family 
consumption, give occupation all through the day. 
The hired berry-pickers having become somewhat 
tired, we all turned out and had three regular old- 
fashioned strawberry bees, as we used to do of old 
when we did all our berry picking. There were 1,018 
quarts picked from our vines one day last week. 

—Our friend H. A. Warne of Chicago sends us 
two large boxes of specimens for the herbarium, 
and all nicely mounted. Among the three hundred 
and fifty specimens of flowering plants which 
grew east of the Mississippi, are nineteen species 
of poplar and willow, and thirty-six species of 
sedge. The California plants, of which there are 
nearly a hundred, are particularly charming and 
make that State seem more interesting than ever- 
Of the sixty-eight species of moss sent, thirty are 
kinds which we have not yet seen in this region 
In the collection are one hundred and thirty or 
more species of fungi, which were collected by 
Mr. Warne himself, in the neighborhood of Chi- 
cago, as were also the mosses. 


—One day last week, while hundreds of visitors 





were entertaining themselves about our house and 
grounds, a gentleman stepped into the office with a 
troubled expression on his face and said that a 
friend of his had lost her bracelet. Its value in 
money was fifty dollars, but it was the gift of a 
dear friend and so of course w.s priceless. We 
immediately put up a placard announcing the loss 
and offering in the name of the owner, a reward of 
ten dollars to the finder; but evening came with- 
out any news of the missing article, and the lady 
went away with a heavy heart. The next morn- 
ing Mr. C. O. Kellogg, practical man that he is, 
bethought himself to look where the lady made 
her toilet, and sure enough, there on the floor 


' beside her chair lay the golden coil. We were all 


very glad and telegraphed the good news to the 
lady adding that we made no charge. We received 
by return mail a letter of grateful acknowledgment. 


—Seven volumes of “Smithsonian Reports” 
and five volumes of the “Smithsonian Miscella- 
neous Collections”? have been lately sent us from 
Washington. The “Collections” are valuable for 
their catalogues of American insects. The most 
interesting book we have bought lately is a “ Key 
to North American Birds, containing a Concise 
Account of Every Species of Living and Fossil 
Bird at Present Known from the Continent North 
of the Mexican and United States Boundary. 
Illustrated by six steel plates, and upwards of two 
hundred and fifty wood cuts. By Elliott Coues, 
Assistant Surgeon United States Army.” This 
book meets a want we have long felt. To the 
student who wishes to name the birds that visit his 
neighborhood it is as invaluable as Dr. Gray’s 
“ Manual of Botany” is to the young botanist. 
The works of Audubon and others have been too 
large and costly, while nearly everything else on 
birds has been painfully inadequate. We hope 
to get better acquainted with our birds now that 
we have such a promising helper. The book can 
be had at the “ Naturalists’ Agency, Salem, Mass.” 

—Our friend E, abhors straight lines as much 
as “nature abhors a vacuum,” and he insists that 
in his aversion in this respect nature has been his 
example and teacher. His fidelity to nature has 
been displayed quite conspicuously in creations of 
rustic-work seats, arbors, etc., and his genius finds 
in this field ample gratification. | He had combined 
rustic crooks from the cedar swamps with such 
consummate art, or absence of art, that the country 
folk who have examined specimens of work 
fresh from his hands have inquired with wonder 
and admiration if such a seat, for instance, did 
really grow. He is so zealous for his art, and that 
nature’s laws in architecture and ornamentation 
shall not be violated, that he instinctively keeps a 
sharp outlook to counteract any tendency in the 
Community to matter-of-fact straight lines and 
utilitarian plainness. The erection of a play-house 
for the children in their new yard devolved upon 
the writer, and was progressing quite successfully, 
we thought, according to “square rule,” and a good 
degree of reference to economy of time and labor, 
when E. appeared and expostulated mildly but 
firmly against our straight-line conformity. He 
could not be reconciled to the thought that we 
should make such a house and saw off the eaves to 
a straight line. They might be scalloped with but 
little more work, he insisted, and then the effect 
would be so much better—so much more in har- 
mony with nature and the line of beauty. This 
was a damper on our straightforward plans, and a 
check that we had not anticipated; but we were 
unprofessional, and probably for that reason all 
the more yielding. At any rate, after consult- 
ing with one who had assisted in the building, 
and who has had much to do in conforming 
character in the Community to the line of beauty— 
it was agreed that E. should have the privilege of 
superintending the details and have them executed 
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in accordance with his ideal. The eaves were | 


scalloped, and the cornice ditto; and the slats 
which were to go on in a regular perpendicular or- 
der, were disposed of diagonally, and by crossing, 
made diamond lattice-work. With open-work 
battlements, and an ornamental spire surmounting 
the front gable, the play-house, under E.’s modifi- 
cation has developed into a pleasing accessory of 
the children’s play ground. 


J. H. N.’S STORY ABOUT THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 

“In the summer of 1833, the third year of my 
theological studies at New Haven, I became deep- 
ly interested in the doctrine of the prayer of faith, 
and adopted with full conviction the theory that 
true prayer is wrought in us by the Holy Spirit, and 
is therefore sure of specific answers ; in a word, I 
mounted Father Nash’s “hobby,” which indeed 
was Jesus Christ’s “hobby.” It was by working 
in the faith of this doctrine that I first found the 
truth about the Second Coming, and afterward 
pushed on to Salvation from Sin. In fact, at the 
point where Father Nash stopped, I went forward 
and made bold to ask for what I wanted most—a 
pure heart; and / got z¢. But this is not my story. 
Some months before this culmination I labored 
with much zeal in the seminary and college on the 
subject of ‘he prayer of faith, and my views of it 
were so well known and notable, that when I came 
to be examined betore the Association of ministers 
for my license to preach, Dr. Bacon, the distin- 
guished New Haven divine, took me in hand and 
undertook by question and argument to corner me 
on the point of specific answers, he defending the 
common views of the church, and I maintaining 
Father Nash’s doctrine. The debate was long and 
strenuous ; indeed, I think more time was spent on 
my examination than on that of all the rest of the 
students. There was no irritation on either side, 
and I got my license; but you may be sure that 
tug with Dr. Bacon was a memorable thing with 
me. Well, some years afterward (in 1851 I think), 
Dr. Bacon was traveling with his son and a mis- 
sionary in Persia, and fell into the hands of a tribe 
of robber barbarians, called Kurds. After being 
roughly handled and robbed, they were, on some 
pretense, sentenced to death, and led forth to a place 
where they momentarily expected execution. At 
this critical point, ¢hey united in prayer ; and lo! 
the invisible angel Of peace descended on the scene. 
The robbers suddenly changed their minds ; the 
Doctor escaped, and came back to tell the story of 
his wonderful deliverance. My thought about him 
was tnat he went far and fared hard in learning the 
lesson which I tried to teach him on that examina- 
tion day.” 

WALLINGFORD. 

—Haying goes on with no fear of interruption 
from showers. Seeing some clouds gathering the 
other morning, Carrie said she wondered if we 
were going to have another “ dry rain.” 

—The measles with which we were threatened a 
while ago seem to have been indefinitely postponed. 
At any rate we hear nothing further from them and 
no one seems to have any fear of an attack. 

—We are trying an experiment for lessening the 
roar of the dam, which is likely to prove a success. 
At regular intervals along the dam have been nailed 
narrow boards which project some inches over the 
edge. These break up the sheet, and perceptibly 
diminish the noise. The factory windows no long- 
er vibrate, and the fallis much prettier than before. 

—The four little boys and several of the grown-up 
children attended a menagerie in town this after- 
noon. There was a fine collection of animals ; one 
of the most interesting was an Eland, mentioned so 
often by Stanley. In form and size it resembled 
the dromedary, horse and cow. _ It was of a beau- 
tiful fawn color, and itss*eyes—one would never 
think to see an animal with such eyes, they were 
so large and dark and soft and lustrous ! 
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—The children were criticised this evening. 
They are inclined to be somewhat immodest and dis- 
respectful and need to think less highly of them- 
selves. Their tongues lead them into a bad spirit. 
The whole family should be responsible to make the 
children obedient. People ought to respect them- 
selves too much to allow disobedience or disrepect 
from them. The truth can work through every 
person and make itself felt in the children. 


—Our strawberries have been large and quite 
plentiful, but they begin to show the effect of the 
dry weather. Last night we picked a hundred and 
twenty quarts from four rows, and were surprised at 
the size of the berries. The chickweed grows so 
thick among the vines that some philosophical minds 
choose to assert that as a reason for the berries 
being so fine. “It keeps them moist and cool.” 
Perhaps this will strike H. J. S. as a fact to be 
made a note of. 


—Our meeting this evening was very interesting 
indeed. Mr. O—— related experience he had while 
away from home lately. He found his heart melt- 
ed and broken, and felt as though he were carried 
back to the same love and nearness to God which 
he had in his first religious experience. Mr. 
B—— told of good experience he had in New 
York city, which was quite new and unusual in that 
place. He felt that in that city, wicked and worldly 
as it is, that God had manifested himself in his 
power. Mr. H—— too had faith experience to tell, 
showing that he is becoming victorious over his 
bodily temptations. 


ILLUSIVE. 
“This is a strange repose!’’— Tempest, Act 2: Scene . 

ID you ever stroll in the woods of a summer’s 

afternoon, taking with you a book—or if you 
be a woman, your sewing—thinking to have a season 
of unalloyed comfort? If not, try it, While in 
your warm room nearly sweltering with heat, there 
is something bewitching in the thought of sitting 
with your work under the “cool shade of a syca- 
more.”” ‘The idea is romantic. The hope of find- 
ing a place of thorough repose for mind and body 
is enticing. Ideally the woods are all you fancy 
them—trees luxuriant with greenest foliage, and 
shade ample to protect you from the burning sun- 
shine; practically, they are full of torments. But 
you must try it. 

While the sun is sending forth a scorching heat, 
you start from the house, direct your course to the 
meadow, cross the sheep-pasture, and after a tedious 
walk reach the woods. O, how cool, how refresh- 
ing is the shade! You make haste to find a seat 
beneath some hospitable tree, where you may read 
or write or sew at pleasure. A handsome maple 
at the left, and a green bank cushioned with moss 
at its trunk, allure you. This will be so comforta- 
ble! Here you will spend the remaining hours of 
day sheltered from the heat and “secluded from 
the gaze of men.” You have nothing to do but en- 
joy yourself. 

A few moments of torture, however, suffice to 
prove your choice most unfortunate. The bank 
you have selected for a seat, though soft as bed of 
down, slopes just the wrong way, and you have the 
disagreeable sensation of sitting without support 
in any direction. 

The hemlock at the right looks more promising, 
and you go to it with the assurance that you will 
find the perfect ease for which you are in search. 
But how excruciating! numberless knobs and 
ridges lying in ambush now give you a painful sense 
of their presence and you are glad toregain your 
feet. 

A few rods beyond, you notice a little rise of 
ground under a small elm, that looks all that you 
desire, and you hasten to the spot. Here you will 





find rest. But alas! no; the sun finds you now, 
and you are obliged to lean so far back that you 
can neither read nor sew. This is misery. What 
is to be done ? 

There are trees enough, niany of which invite 
your presence ; but you have tried them and found 
them wanting in that one desirable thing—comfort. 
After sundry failures, you find a good seat under a 
beech-tree—shady, comfortable and cozy. Here 
you tarry, thankful at last to have found a situation 
so pleasant. You are now thorougl:ly sheltered 
from the sun; your seat is rounded and curved 
sofa-fashion, and the trunk of the tree inclines just 
as it should to make a good back. This is splen- 
did. You are going to enjoy yourself after all. 

You open a book to read. Just here your 
troubles begin. A persistent, wicked fly, who no 
doubt watched you till you were fairly settled, is 
first on the field. He flies in front of you, behind 
you and over you—buzzing fiercely in your ears, 
ever and anon bouncing against your head and face 
with most malicious intent. Soon after your ears 
are greeted with a prolonged violin-tone at your 
right, which announces the advance of a small 
band of mosquitoes just at hand. You are soon 
besieged at every available point. Still you pur- 
sue your reading. You find sorry comfort, how- 
ever, and are in danger of losing the thread of the 
story, for at the end of every two lines you stop to 
brush away the fly or swing your hat at the mosqui- 
toes, which mind no more about your mode of de- 
fense than they do for the wind whistling through 
the trees. 

You bravely resolve not to retreat. You be- 
come somewhat inured to the discomforts around 
you, and begin to admire the “ beauties of nature.’’ 
The little birds are making the woods ring with 
their merry voices, and the air is filled with delight- 
ful sounds, so peculiar to summer. Fora time you 
sit entranced, forgetful of your book ; forgetful of 
the sallies made by the big buzzing fly ; forgetful 
of the singing mosquitoes, and forgetful of every- 
thing but the wondrous charm that is over you. A 
nervous, crawling sensation down your back re- 
minds you that you are yet human, and you spring 
from your seat with unusual celerity. You soon make 
the agreeable discovery that one or two ants have 
started onan expedition in the direction of your 
right side. Their incursion is even more unendura- 
ble than the attack of the fly or the mosquitoes, 
and you exterminate them in a twinkling. When 
you find out that the trunk of the tree against which 
you had so confidingly leaned, is the abode of a 
vast tribe of ants, your illusions respecting the 
pleasure of taking your sewing, reading or writing 
with you into the woods, vanish like the mist. The 
woods are a fine place to ramble on a summer’s 
day, but beware how you tarry too long! 

GITANO. 


GLASS AND GLASS-MA KING. 





111. 

ENETIAN monopoly in glass-making came 
to an end, as we have intimated, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. France was the 
nation that resolved, to use a familiar expression, 
to “steal” Venice’s pet trade, and having once re- 
solved, neither the rigors of the Venetian law nor 
her system of jealous seclusion availed against 
the cool audacity of French intrigue. The catas- 

trophe, as the story runs, happened on this wise. 
Colbert, Comptroller-General of France under 
Louis XIV, had long been restive under the enor- 
mous tribute his country was paying Venice for 
her wares, and more especially for her mirrors, and 
he it was who finally determined to put a stop to it 
by establishing the business on French soil. Ac- 
cordingly he sent word to the French embassador 
at Venice to secure, by hook or by crook, the secret 
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of mirror-making and with it some experienced 
workmen, and to send them to France. The em- 
bassador, well aware of the ‘danger of such an 
undertaking, replied that in attempting it he should 
run the risk of being throwninto the sea. The 
minister’s only answer to this was to intimate that 
he expected obedience to instructions. The poor 
envoy seems to have concluded that the frown of 
the minister was more to be feared than the wrath 
of the Venetians, for within a year from that time, 
despite the strict laws and unceasing vigilance of 
the republic, eighteen artisans arrived in France. 
Mirror-making was started at once, and flourished 
so well that in a few years France was able to pro- 
hibit the importation of the Venetian article. A 
national furor for mirrors now ensued. The mem- 
bers of the gay and volatile court of the French 
kings vied with each other in obtaining the finest 
specimens which the art could afford. A relic of 
this period of national extravagance has been pre- 
served (or had been before the late French war) 
in the museum of the Louvre. It is a mirror that 
belonged to Marie de Medici, and its frame at 
least is certainly a wonder of art, being composed 
entirely of precious stones, enriched with gold, 
glittering with diamonds, and worth alone a mod- 
ern fortune. 

Up to this time—the middle of the seventeenth 
century—the value of the best mirrors lay of course 
in their frames, as the utmost ingenuity had as yet 
failed to produce mirrors free from air-bubbles and 
striz that would render unsaleablea very unpretend- 
ing article to-day. Glass mirrors, which had not yet 
entirely superseded those of metal and stone, were 
still the product of the blow-pipe. Their size was 
consequently limited by the capacity of a single 
pair of lungs. But in 1688 came achange. An 
ingenious Frenchman, some say DeNehou others 
Thevart, invented a process by which mirrors could 
be cast. This invention revolutionized mirror- 
making, and has resulted in the modern pier-glass, 
flawless as to workmanship. and almost unlimited 
as to size. The success of the new process gave 
a fresh impetus to the business in France, which 
became prosperous and eventually very successful. 
French glass-ware ranks now among the best in 
the world. 

France was not the only nation that at this time 
developed genius and taste in the crystal art. 
Bohemia soon engaged init. Her success, owing in 
part to the purity of her materials, and in part to 
the skill of her workmen, was immediate, and the 
reputation she then acquired continues to the pre- 
sent day. 

Glass factories were established in England 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, and by 
means of careful protection the business grew 
rapidly in importance. The Government was at 
length unwisely led to impose upon it heavy im- 
posts, and also to establish a system of surveil- 
lance over the works. These proceedings not only 
checked the progress of the art, but soon ma- 
terially lessened the production. The Government 
finally awoke to the suicidal effect of its restric- 
tive policy, and removed the odious duties. The 
business has in consequence more than regained 
its former importance. The amount of glass manu- 
factured and exported by England, at the present 
day, is simply immense. She yields the palm of 
preéminence in this respect, we judge, only to Bel- 
gium. In the manufacture of crown or fine window 
glass England is without a rival. 

The manufacture of glass was introduced into this 
country soon after its first settlement, glass having 
been one of the products of the Jamestown ¢ol- 
ony in 1615. The first glass-factory of which 
we have certain information was established in 
New Hampshire in 1780. It was soon however 
destroyed by fire. Several attempts were sub- 
sequently made to renew the business, but they for 





the most part failed till the beginning of the present 
century, when works were started in Boston which 
proved successful, and have so continued. 


The production of the nicer kinds of glass has 
never been very large in America. The manu- 
facture of window-glass is common enough, and 
has grown to be a business both lucrative and im- 
portant, but what may be called ‘“ glass-making as 
a fine art,” has not as yet, had the development 
here that obtains in Europe. This can not be 
owing to any lack of the requisite genius and skill, 
as the European States are already finding out that 
in many branches of manufacture, both useful and 
ornamental, they have in America no mean com- 
petitor. Possibly the cheapness of toreign labor 
as compared with our own has been the great ob- 
stacle. But no such obstruction can long endure. 
Everything indicates that in the years that are 
coming, glass will become more and more indispen- 
sable—more and more adapted to the multifarious 
wants of man. Asa harbinger of what is before 
us, look at its present architectural usefulness. 
Palaces of cryscal are the only fitting structures, 
as they are perhaps the only practical ones, for the 
holding of World Fairs. Under glass only can 
the flowers and fruits of the tropics be made to 
gladden the eye and appeal to the taste of the in- 
habitants of Northern lands. Yes, glass-making 
is certain, we think, to be a great interest in the 
coming dispensation; and why should not this 
country take a leading position in its manufacture ? 
She has the materials; for the alkaline deserts 
of the far West will furnish most of the essentials 
in unlimited quantity. She has the taste and in- 
genuity, evidenced by her productions on every 
hand. It is not likely that she will lack the neces- 
sary capital. So from every point of view we see 
no reason why the United States should not be 
one of the great glass-producing countries of the 
future. v. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM SHORTSVILLE. 


| Here is a good-natured, suggestive letter from a 
clergyman (as we judge from internal evidence.) 
We leave out some of his most ticklish points, as 
being rather too ticklish for the taste of the times. 
His criticisms are too easily answered to require an 
answer : | 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—That you often give us 
ideas deeply worthy of consideration, is readily 
admitted. That you also give us now and then, 
things rather new and startling, is equally true. 
I do not wish to imply that because things appear 
new and startling they should not be received as 
true. If “truth lies at the bottom of a well,” we 
may be excused for not perceiving it at the first 
look. 

Not many months since the CIRCULAR expressed 
the opinion that the love between Jesus and Mary 
was, in kind, precisely the same as that between 
lovers of the present day, and brought forward 
many circumstances to show that this was evidently 
true. This idea was somewhat startling from the 
fact that most persons had looked upon it as a love 
that had nothing to do with the bodily passions, 
but as simply a soul-love. To attribute such a love 
to a perfectly holy being might seem at first rather 
degrading ; but if he was a man with all the human 
attributes, such an idea is not to be scouted as one 
of the idiosyncracies of J. H. N. 


Another idea from the same source is, that the 
joys of heaven, in part, are to consist of sexual in- 
tercourse. This idea is again held out in a very 
sensible article under the heading “Heaven” in 
your issue of June oth. A delightful idea, truly ! 
And what a strong and happy contrast between this 
doctrine and that of the old divines, Emmons, Ed- 
wards, and others, that the joys of heaven will 
consist in part in witnessing the torments of the 





damned in hell. Thank God I never believed such 
a doctrine, and of course never preached it. 

In another article in the No. for June 16th on the 
subject of Complex Marriage and Male Continence, 
you are very severe on what you are pleased to call 
“the sexual routine of ordinary married life,” as 
something “unspeakably unworthy of human be- 
ings.” But cannot male continence be practiced 
in “ordinary married life’ as well as out of it? 
You may reply, “ Yes, but it neveris.” You cannot 
know this any farther than your own personal ex- 
perience goes. You think it “dase” to burden a 
woman with offspring without her free choice. Be 
itso. But zs 2¢ without her free choice? Every 
woman knows what “the routine of married tite” is, 
and yet she courts it and desires it, and when she 
enters into wedlock assents to it and gives her free 
choice. I admit with you that the evils connected 
with legal marriage are very great. Would to God 
I could do something to lessen them ! 

You have very much to say on the subject of 
sexual intercourse and male continence. It would 
be very strange if there should be no heart-longings 
and desires unsatisfied in the Community. If none, 
so much the better for you all. J. H. N., who is 
very frank and open in communicating, tells us that 
there are two kinds of sexual intercourse in the 
Community—one for pleasure simply, the other 
for both pleasure and propagation. Whenever it 
is for pleasure only, which it is for the most part, 
the rule of male continence is put in force. It is 
admitted that it is attended with some self-denial 
on the part of the man, as he has pledged his honor 
that he will stop short at a certain point in the in- 
tercourse ; and as an effort of the will must be 
made to accomplish this, it must act as a drawback 
on the pleasure of the intercourse. On the other 
hand the woman seems to have all the advantage 
over the man. She can give herself up to the 
pleasure without restraint, without fear, without 
limitation. Does not this militate a little against 
your boasted liberty and equality of the sexes? Is 
not the liberty wholly on the part of the woman ? 

" &§ * * * a * 

Allow me to ask, are you not a little too sweep- 
ing in your opposition to, and denunciation of, legal 
marriage? I have lived with a wife more than forty 
years, and have never once heard her complain of 
any want of freedom in what you call “the sexual 
routine of married life.’ And this I think is the 
general rule, and whatever we find contrary: to it 
are the exceptions. 

Now my dear Miss Editor, as you are bound to 
take no offense at criticism in the Community, you 
will accept of a little plain talk outside with equal 
good nature. Yours, etc., Jj. B. W. 


Shortsville, N. Y., Fune 25, 1873. 


Wit anD Humor Comparep.—lHumor is describ- 
ing the ludicrous as it is in itself; wit is the exposing 
it, by comparing or contrasting it with something else. 
Ifumor is the growth of nature and accident, wit is the 
product of art and fancy. Humor as it is shown in 
books is an imitation of the natural or acquired absurdi- 
ties of mankind, or of the ludicrous in accident, situa- 
tion and character; wit is the illustrating and height- 
ening the sense of that absurdity by some sudden and 
unexpected likeness or opposition of one thing to an- 
other, which sets off the quality we laugh at or despise 
in a still more contemptible or striking point of view. 
Wit, as distinguished from poetry, is the imagination or 
fancy inverted, and so applied to given objects as to 
make the little look less, the mean more light and worth- 
less ; or to divert our admiration or wean our affections 
from that which is lofty and impressive, instead of pro- 
ducing a more intense admiration and exalted passion, 
as poetry does. Wit hovers round the borders of the 
light and trifling, whether in matters of pleasure or pain; 
for as scon as it describes the serious seriously, it ceases 
to be wit and passes into a different form. The favorite 
employment of wit is to add littleness to littleness, and 
heap contempt on insignificance by all the arts of petty 
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and incessant warfare ; or if it ever affects to aggrandize 
and use the language of hyperbole, it is only to betray 
into derision by a fatal comparison, as in the mock-he- 
roic ; or if it treats of serious passion, it must do it so as 
to lower the tone of intense and high-wrought sentiment 
by the introduction of burlesque and familiar circum- 
stances. —Haslitt. 


It is very important for us to understand that we 
can confess Christ, and receive him, and avail our- 
selves of the good element of his life, without any 
preparation, without waiting for any improvement 
in our characters. | Satan would have persons im- 
agine that they must first get well, and then receive 
Christ. But the true way is to receive Christ, and 
get well afterwards. 

Errata.—In Art. 4th of “ Legal Status of Married 
Women,” in C1RCULAR of June 23d, on first page, sec- 
ond column, and 25th line from bottom, for ‘ personally” 
read formally. 

In the CrRCULAR, Vol. 10, No. 27, p. 212, first col- 
umn, article “ Evil Day,” read Matt. 23: 32, instead of 
Matt. 22: 32; also 1 Thess. 2: 16, instead of 1 Thess. 
3: 26. 


CONVERSATION MINUS THE 
WEATHER. 

[It is fearful to contemplate the dearth of talking 
material that would ensue were the weather-topic 
suddenly tabooed. It is astonishing what an 
amount of wear and tear this theme has been able 
to bear. It is like the staples in diet. But if 
‘‘variety is the spice of life” somebody ought to 
add a sprinkling of cloves or nutmeg or cinna- 
mon to our meager batch of initiatory conversation. 
An exchange makes the following valiant effort 
for the relief of mankind :] 


As the subject of the weather has been almost wholly 
monopolized by “Old Probabilities,” Hearth aud Home 
suggests a substitute to be used in conversation. Why 
should not arithmetical observations be used in place of 
those of a meteorological nature, so as to render unnec- 
essary such time-worn and utterly useless remarks as 
these : 

“It is very hot this evening, miss.” 

“Ves, sir. I think it is hotter than it was this morn- 
ing.” “ 

“T really believe it is; but it’s notas hot as it was last 
night.” 

“If it is as hot to-morrow, [ don’t know what I shall 
do.” 

“ But I don’t think it is possible for it to be hotter 
than it was yesterday.” 

We have here something both novel and instructive 
to the mind. For instasice, people of ordinary culture 
might thus converse : 

“Good morning, miss. Nine and eight make seven- 
teen.”’ 

“Yes, sir, they do; and three from seventeen leaves 
fourteen.” 

* And one more will make fifteen.’’ 

“Yes, sir, but seven into fifty-three is very difficult.” 

Or if the parties have attained a higher grade of 
mathematical knowledge, we might have something 
like this : 

‘How do you do, madame? Six and seven-eighths 
added to four and a quarter make eleven and one-eighth.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Jones; and three and a ninth will 
not go evenly into fifteen.” 

“Certainly not; and eleven-twelfths of six will come 
within two and a half of being eight.” 

Now, would not such conversation be an improvement 
in every way upon the successions of weather platitudes 
which have been so long in vogue? And shall we not 
be thankful to the Weather Bureau if it brings about 
the change ? —s 9 

Professor Blank has just married a fourth wife, 
and his friends are wondering why he couldn’t get 
women that had stronger constitutions. Our 
doctor says their constitutions were good enough ; 
the trouble with the Professor is, that he is a 
tough old parasite, and feeds on women. 





THE NEWS. 


Young Walworth has been convicted of murder in 
the second degree. 





A Japan paper states that three hundred and eighty 
Japanese students are now studying in Europe. 

The Hon. Jesse R. Grant, father of President Grant, 
died at his residence at Covington, Ky., June 29. 

4000 men of the Province of Biscay, have declared 
against the Republican Government of Spain, in favor 
of Don Carlos. 

Mr. A. B. Stockwell, late President of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, has brought suit against that 
Company to recover $1,000,000. 

The Russian Government has received from Gen. 
Kaufman, Governor General of Turkestan, an official 
announcement of the fall of Khiva. 


Plymouth Church has appointed a large committee to 
investigate the charges preferred against the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher by Henry C. Bowen and Theo- 
dore Tilton. 

The new Atlantic Cable has been buoyed within 80 
miles of Heart’s Content, where the shore end will be 
attached. The Great Eastern will soon make an at- 
tempt to resuscitate the cable of 1865. 

The country north of Venice was shaken by a severe 
earthquake shock on June 29th. Many churches and 
hundreds of houses were leveled to the ground. The 
loss of life in some villages w.is considerable and the ter- 
ror-stricken inhabitants fled in thousands to the open 
country. 

At a late meeting of the Directors of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railroad, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and W. H. Vanderbilt were elected directors, and the 
Commodore was elected President in place of Horace 
F. Clark, deceased. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that the 
School Board of Cincinnati has the right to exclude 
from the public schools not only the Bible but singing, 
and all religious exercises, and that the lower courts had 
no authority to interfere with the Board, or limit its power. 

Complete anarchy prevails in the Turkish province of 
Bosnia, caused by Mohammedan persecution of the 
Christians. The foreign representatives at Constanti- 
nople are demanding an investigation of the outrages, 
and call upon the authorities to protect the Christian 
inhabitants. 

The Shah of Persia has received a most brilliant re- 
ception in England. A fleet of iron-clads formed the 
naval escort from Ostend, stopping in mid-channel to 
exhibit the sea-going qualities, and fighting capabilities 
of the huge “ Devastation,” a monster iron-clad of the 
“Monitor ”’ type. 

The project for building a railroad bridge over the 
Hudson at Poughkeepsie, seems likely to succeed. Of the 
capital stock of $2,000,000, $1,200,000 were subscribed 
in asingle day ; A. P. Dennis and J. Edgar Thomson 
each taking 5,500 shares of $100, and paying Io per ct. 
down. The bridge will be 3,400 feet in length, and 130 
feet above the river. 

An ocean race between an American and an English 
clipper ship has been heard from. The American 
clipper Young America and the English La Escocesa 
sailed from San Francisco for Liverpool on the 27th of 
Feb. last, laden with wheat. The Young America made 
the passage in 106 days, and her antagonist followed 
with a passage of 117 days. Both vessels had light 
winds most of the way. 

The new explosive compound known as “Dualin’’ or 
“Giant Powder,” is proving to be, to say the least, 
very uncertain stuff to handle, and likely to explode when 
least expected. A terrific explosion in the Hoosac tun- 
nel killing five men, and another in Virginia City, Neva. 
da, destroying two large buildings and a dozen men in- 
dicate either great ignorance of the properties of the 
new compound, or great carelessness in handling it. 

The great expedition to the Yellowstone Region has 
finally started under a heavy military escort of nearly 
2,000 men and 250 wagons, the whole under command ot 
Gen. Stanley. The object of the Expedition is twofold : 
to protect the surveying parties of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and to make a thorough scientific exploration 
of the valley of the Yellowstone and Central Montana. 


The scientific department is under J. A. Allen of the 
Cambridge Museum, with an able corps of assistants. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, (K] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior » with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ **‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific | 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Cx ity Buildings and G ds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





